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even say, conventionally, was that of freedom, was un-
wavering. The speech from which we have quoted could
not, from its nature, be so carefully premeditated and
prepared as Sheridan's great efforts had heretofore been;
but it had the advantage of being corrected for the press,
and lias consequently reached us in a fuller and xnore
complete form than any other of Sheridan's speeches.
Professor Smyth gives a graphic account of his sudden
appearance at Wanstead along with the editor of the pa-
per in which it had been reported, and of the laborious
diligence with which he devoted himself to its revision,
during several days of unbroken work. But we should
scarcely have known our Sheridan had not this spasmodic
effort been balanced by an instance of characteristic indo-
lence and carelessness. Lord Mornington in his speech,
had made much reference to a French pamphlet by Bris-
sot, a translation of which had been republished in Lon-
don, with a preface by Burke, and largely circulated.
Smyth remarked that Sheridan accepted Lord M,'s view
of this pamphlet, and his quotations from it. *'How
could I do otherwise?'7 he said. "I never read a word
of it." Perhaps it was not necessary. The careful com-
bination of facts and details was/not in Sheridan's way;
but in his hap-hazard daring a certain instinct guided him,
and he seized unerringly the thing he could do, the point
of the position, picturesque and personal, which Ms fac-
ulty could best assail.

A far less satisfactory chapter in his life was that al-
ready referred to, which linked Sheridan's fortunes with
those of the Prince Kegent, and made him, for a Jong
time, almost the representative in Parliament of that royal
personage. When the first illness of the King, in 1*789,
made it likely that power must come one way or other judgment so tri
